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Memorabilia. 








GION COLLEGE celebrated its third centen- 
ary last month with a banquet and a 
general recognition of its historical place in | 
our church tradition. As The Guardian | 
reminds us, the benefits offered by Sion Col- | 
lege to the clergy are remarkable. It is a) 
club, with a library of 15,000 volumes, which | 
members can take out, four at a time. The | 
library contains many treasures. Most | 
famous of all is the York Breviary, the only | 
copy, but there are also a First Prayer-book, 
the first book printed in the English lan- | 
uage, and the first book printed in London. | 
it has a very large selection of modern books, | 
theological and general. Membership is open | 
to the clergy of London and all the home | 
dioceses, as far as Oxford, and the subscrip- | 
tion is only £1 11s. 6d., to the unbeneficed | 


even less. 


IR Israel Gollancz, who died last month, 
had made for himself a definite place on 
the historical side of English literature. For | 
twenty-five years he had been Professor of | 
English Language and Literature in the Uni- | 
versity of London; he was the secretary of | 
the British Academy; and had been on the | 
Committee of the National Theatre Scheme | 
and President of the Philological Society, as 
well as Chairman of the Shakespeare Associa- 
tion. He wrote books of Shakespearian criti- 
cism, but his reputation as a scholar rests 
More (according to the London Mercury, 
which speaks with authority) upon his work 
on the Old English and Middle English 
periods of our literature, on which he was one 
of the greatest authorities in this country, 


T° commemorate the reopening of St. 

Paul’s Cathedral The Times published a 
Church and Empire Number, which was 
lssued yesterday in book-form at half-a-crown. 
This will also serve as a guide to the seventh 





| 


| 





Lambeth Conference, and as a brief survey 
of the work of the Churches oversea within 
the Empire. The book, to which the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury contributes a message, 
contains a brief historical sketch, by the 
Bishop of Worcester, of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
a description of its architectural features by 
Mr, Mervyn Macartney, architect to the 
Dean and Chapter, and an article by the 
Dean of St. Paul’s on the preaching tradi- 
tion of the Cathedral, - 


THE Sandars Lectures for 1929, delivered by 

Mr, Seymour de Ricci, will be issued by 
the Cambridge University Press under the 
title ‘ English Collectors of Books and Manu- 
scripts, 1550-1900.’ 


i ESSRS. Constable will have ready next 

week the collection of posthumous essays 
which Dr. Horace Round left partially 
arranged for publication, entitled ‘ Family 
Origins and Other Studies.’ 


i ISS Brailsford’s ‘Making of William 

Penn’ is announced for the early 
autumn, by Longmans. Among the new 
material is a journal, hitherto unpublished, 
which was kept by young Penn while in Ire- 
land under his father’s displeasure. This is 
a feature of the second half of the book, which 
traces Penn’s conversion to Quakerism and 
gathers up the varied influences which helped 
to fit him for his lifework. 


ESSRS. MHatchard, the Piccadilly pub- 

lishers, send to the Times Literary Sup- 

plement a note which ought to stop an 
indefensible practice :— 


_We have received a protest from a large 
library that we supply in Africa, and no doubt 
this will be of great interest to the book trade 
generally. The letter reads as follows :— 


The ange goons practice of publishers to omit 
the date of publication has caused considerable 
annoyance to some of our members. You are 
welcome to give such publicity to the enclosed 
as you think fit. The club | Ae is locally 
recognized as being the best in . and it 
may be that the enclosed protest will do some 
good, 


They add to their further instructions to us 
that “ No book is to be supplied which does not 
bear the date of publication.” 


LANCASTER PLACE should be added to 

_ our notes on Changing London, for it is 
being pulled down, after being condemned to 
the housebreaker long ago. This end of Wel- 
lington Street has no very definite historical 
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associations, but it is a real part of old Lon- 
don, and one hopes that the wonderful site 
facing Somerset House will be honourably 
used, 


MONG the subjects which have caused a 

revival of interest in the last few years 

are old pewter and old maps, and therefore 

the collection of both which opens this week 

at the Mansard Gallery (196, Tottenham 

Court Road) is sure to attract experts and 
beginners alike. 


NEXt Thursday Messrs, Sotheby will sell 
two medizval enamelled shrines, the pro- 
perty of Major H. Chase Meredith. These 
shrines are traditionally associated with the 
Abbeys of Malmesbury and Croyland. The 
one associated with Malmesbury is Limoges 
work of the late twelfth century, and is 1lin, 
long by nearly 10in. high, and the elaborate 
decoration is minutely described in the sale 
catalogue, in which there are reproduced 
three views of the shrine itself. The second | 
shrine is a little larger, and is Limoges work 
of the mid-thirteenth century. Its association | 
with Croyland Abbey is traced to the design | 
on it as portraying the murder at the high | 
altar of Croyland of Abbot Theodore by the | 
Danes a.p. 870. An illustration in colours | 
and three other views are given in the sale | 
catalogue. | 





Both shrines are known to stu- | 
dents and are important examples of their | 
type. 


RUSSIAN art, in films and in porcelain, is | 
one of the most interesting subjects dealt | 
with in the July Connoisseur. Mr, Louis 
Cahen’s article ‘ Russian Peasants in _Porece- | 
lain,’ is based largely on the work of Francis | 
Gardner who went out to Russia as a trader | 
in 1744, and, finding good china clay in the | 
Moscow district, set up a porcelain factory 
in Moscow in 1765. This remained in his 


} 


family until 1891. Gardner’s special 
creations were small peasant figures in 
faience and biscuit, which, besides their 


charm—made evident by the half-dozen 
illustrations of the article—may now claim to 
have considerable historical interest. The 
article in which the Russian films are brought 
into notice is Mr. Paul Rotha’s ‘A Museum 
for the Cinema and the Collecting of Films.’ 
Mr, Walter Shaw Sparrow, in the section 
Sporting Art, contributes stories and other 
pleasant particulars of Charles Towne, and 
among the illustrations, Towne’s portrait of 
‘Old Billy,’? who died in 1822, aged 63, with 
a short account of that truly remarkable 








] 

| horse. ‘English Medieval Art at South 
| Kensington,’ by Mr. Fred Roe and Mr. F. 
Sydney Eden’s ‘ Heraldic Glass at Ronaele 
| Manor,’ are also articles to be noted. The 


| latter is illustrated in colour. 





'Two Hundred Years Ago. 
Saturday, July 











| From the London Journal, 


|11, 1730, 





On Thurfday the Honourable the Lord 
Mayor, feveral Aldermen, and many other 
Worthy Governors of St. Bartholomew’s Hof- 
pital, met at the Compting-Houfe of the faid 
Hofpital, and from thence went in a Body to 
lay the first Stone of the intended new Build- 


ing. There was a Copper Plate fixed in a 
Vacancy of the firft Stone, with this 
Infcription : 


This Building was begun by 
The Voluntary Subfcription 
Of the Governors of 
S. Bartholomew’s Hofpital, 
In the Fourth Year of the 
Reign of King George the Second, 
Anno Dom. 1730. 
In the Mayoralty of Sir Richard 
Brocas, Kt., then Prefident 
Of the ~ Hofpital and 
Samuel Palmer, Efq; Treafurer. 
And on the Back Side of the Plate 
Jofepho Gibbs, Architecto. 


Before the Stone was laid, the Infcription 
on the Plate was read aloud by the Clerk 
of the Hofpital; and after the laying it, the 
Rev. Mr. Banfon, his Lordfhip’s Chaplain, 
and Rector of St. Bartholomew’s the Lefs, 
made an Oration fuitable to the Occafion. 

A Parcel of Copper Half-pence of the pre 
fent Coinage were put in at Laying the 
Stone; Several Gentlemen that had fub 
fcrib’d, paid in their Subfcription Money to 
the Treafurer on that Occafion. 

We hear the Lord Mayor gave fix Guineas 
among the Workmen, and the ‘Treafurer five, 
Several other Gentlemen gave them Money 
very generoufly. 


. . . . . e . 


On Monday laft the Wells at Richmond 
were open’d, at which Place there was a very 
handfome Appearance of Gentlemen and 
Ladies; and, we hear, are to continue {0, 
Monday and Saturdays for Dancing. And 
Attendance is given daily for Raffling and 
Card playing, the fame as at Bath and Tur- 
bridge. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


‘“ SIR JOHN.”’ 


HE term ‘‘ Sir John”’ as a generic name 
for priests, or certain classes of 
has been referred to in ‘N. and Q.’ 


teenth centuries, but it is found much earlier, 
and examples taken from the thirteenth, and 


fourteenth centuries will be given below. | 


First, however, how came such a title to be 
used in this connexion? Fuller? says ‘‘ Such 
priests as have the addition of ‘Sir’ before 
their Christian names are men not graduated 


in the University, being in orders and not in | 


degrees.”’ By ‘‘not graduated’’ he means 
not fully graduated, that is under the degree 
of Master of Arts, for a Bachelor of Arts was 
regarded as at the utmost an ‘‘ imperfect 
graduate.’’5 But it is clear that the ‘‘ Sir”’ 
was also extended so as to include priests who 


had never matriculated at a University at | 
all, serving in fact as a courtesy-title, much | 


as, for convenience, we call a medical man 
“doctor ’’ even though he may never have 


graduated as such. Haines,’ indeed, is prob- | 
ably right in saying ‘‘it appears that the | 


appellation ‘Sir’ might used by all 
ecclesiastics.’” Such cases as the following, 
which might be greatly multiplied, point to 
this: ‘“‘ Sir William Adamson Mr of Art”’ 
(a priest)5; ‘‘Sir peter Wyleigh, 
— of arts.’"6 In Rous’s Diary (1625- 

) 
piece of freeze,8 Raised to a vicar, but with- 
out degrees.”’ The last word, being in the 
plural, seems to include B.A. and M.A. 
“Dominus ”’ is still in use at both our 


ancient Universities to denote a Bachelor of | 


Arts. At the Queen’s College, Oxford, a 
scout, when calling the names of his masters 


1, eg., 5S. v (Ap. 8, 1876); 12 S. xii. (March 
10, 1923). 

2, ‘Church History,’ 1655, vi, 5. 10 
me Kirkpatrick, ‘The University,’ 
=Vi. 

4, ‘Monumental Brasses,’ 1861, I, xevii. 

5, Will of Geo. Neville, D.D., Sept. 4; 1567. 
‘Richmondshire Wills,’ Surtees Soc., p. 208. 
6, 1546-8. Leach, ‘ English Schools at the 
Reformation,’ 1896, p. 73. 

7, Camden Series, p. 101. 

8 A rough, pushing, home-spun fellow. A 
variant of this couplet will be found in ‘Rump 
oems and Songs.’ 1662, i, p. 122 





1857, p. 


riests, | 

It is | 
commonly supposed that the titular prefix | 
was a usage peculiar to the fifteenth and six- | 


clerke, | 


we read “Sir Roger, from a zealous | 


| at the buttery-hatch, says, ‘‘ Mr. Smith,” 
| ‘Sir Smith,” or ‘‘ Smith,’’ according as the 
| person referred to is an M.A., a B.A., or an 
| undergraduate; and at St. John’s “Sir”? is 
| used for Bachelors of Arts on their Grace 
| forms for the Master’s degree. At Cam- 
bridge to-day ‘‘ Nominus,”’ in the abbreviated 
form ‘‘ Ds.’’ appears in the Tripos lists, dis- 
tinguishing the new Bachelors on the one 
hand from undergraduates, and on the other 
hand from full graduates or Masters, Ac- 
cording to Mr. A. 8. Palmer, as recently as 
| 1876 ‘‘ Sir Brown” or “Sir Smith’ might 
| be heard in this sense in the University of 
Dublin.? The ‘Register of the Visitors of 
| the University of Oxford: 1647-58710 pro- 
| vides numerous examples of the custom of 
describing Bachelors by ‘‘ Ds.’’ or ‘‘ Sr.”’ In 
Macleane’s ‘History of Pembroke College, 
Oxford,’!1 we read under date May 5, 1648: 
‘This day Sr. Brickenden of Pembroke Col- 
ledge, Batchelor of Arts, was suspended from 
the profitts of his place for behaveing him- 
self contemptuously towards the Vice-gerent 
of the said Colledge, &c.’’ Selden, in his 
‘Titles of Honor,’ wrote ‘‘ That Dominus 
| was usually wont to be the title of euerie 
curat, added to his Christian name, and is 
now familar for Sir to euery Batchelor of 
Art in the Schools men know.’”’ The differ- 
ence was that in the case of priests the ‘‘ Sir’”’ 
was prefixed to the Christian name, not to 
the surname, which, however, was often dis- 
carded by ecclesiastics, and indeed was little 
used when the practice began. The will of 
Sir Robert Plompton, dated April 10, 1523,13 
| appears to withhold the title of ‘‘ Sir’’ from 
| a priest who was not a B.A., for the first two 
witnesses were ‘‘ Sir Rich? Plompton, chap- 
lain, and, W™ Garthing, chaplain.”’ Often 
a clear distinction is drawn between priests 
designated as ‘‘ Sirs’ and those described as 
| Masters, In the letters of Margaret of 
| Anjou,!4 a missive of between 1436 and 1468, 
from the Queen to the Abbot of Ramsey, a 
business communication, in which terms 
would be used with exactitude, runs “‘ For as 
moche as Maist. Ric. Here, parson of Barton 
in the Cley, in the Diocese of Lincoln, is 
in will to resigne his said benefice, to th’ 
entent that o* wellbeloved Sir David Robert 








9. “N. and Q.’ See first note above. 

| 10, Camden Series. 

11, Oxf. Hist. Soc., 1897, p. 227. 

12, 1614, pp. 54-5. 

| 13, Plumpton Correspondence, Camden Series, 
| P. CXXv. 

14, Camden Series, p. 129. 
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shuld have the said benefice, &c.’’ In the | of Kemsing, Kent, from 1341 to 1347;2 


will of Dame Agnes Paston, dated May 31, 
1510,15 an instrument which doubtless was 
drawn by either an ecclesiastic or a lawyer, 
each of whom would be precise as to such 
details, two clerics are mentioned in juxta- 
position, ‘‘ Sir Robert, parish priest of Son- 
deryche, and Mr. Robert Scalys, parson of 
Braysted.’’ Again, in November, 1543, Mr. 
John Petty, parson of Sacomp (Sacombe) 
dies and Sir Christopher Bird, parson, 
is recommended as his  successor.!6 In 
‘ Narratives of the Reformation ’!’ is recorded 
the protest of Thomas Thackham, priest, 
master of Reading School (1556-69), against 
a slanderous description of him as “one 
Thomas Thackham, not ‘ Mr.’ Thackham.”’ 
To which the slanderer replies: ‘‘ In disdayne 
that you are not called “ Mr,’’ you seem 
to signefy that you are of some degree of 
Schoole.’’ In the list of the Rectors of 
Middleham, out of the ten named nine have 
the prefix ‘‘dominus’’ and one has “ Mr”’ 
(Ric. de Yeddingham, 1378).18 In grants 
and warrants of 1478 and 1483 concerning 
this Collegiate Church we find the same dis- 
crimination: e.g. ‘‘ Maister William Bever- 
ley, dean of Wymbourne Mynster;’’ ‘‘ Mr 
William Wagot, clerke, and Sir John Bell, 
parson of Parkham’’; “‘ Mastre John Whyt- 
fielde, confessour’’ ; 
chauntry priest’; ‘ Magister Nicholaus 
Longeastre in utroque jure baccalarius et 
Dominus Willielmus Lowther capellanus ”’ ; 
**venerabilis vir magister Henricus Gillow; 
dominus Willielmus Beverley rector ecclesiae 
de Medylham; dominus Thomas Cornthwate 
capellanus parochialis.’’!9 

Among instances of the use of ‘‘ dominus ”’ 
in this relation before 1400 may be cited 
the following taken from tombs. On a stone 
slab of the thirteenth century at Southwell 
Minster, ‘‘ Dominus Thomas . , . quondam 
vicarius chori hujus ecclesie,’’ and on the 


same slab ‘‘ Dominus Willelmus Acham 
quondam vicarius hujus_ ecclesie ”’ on 
brasses, ‘‘ Dominus Simon de Walpole,’’ 


Rector of Pulham St. Mary, Norfolk, d. 
1331 ;21 ‘‘ Dominus Thomas de Hop,’’ Rector 





15, Paston Letters, Gairdner, III, 471. 


16, Plumpton Corr., p. 244. 

17, Camd. Ser., p. 107. 

18. ‘Church of Middleham,’ Camd. Ser., p. 
xxix. 

19, Ibid., pp. 14, 15, 66, 70-72. 


20. Gough, ‘ Sepulchral Monuments,’ ii, Int., 
p. eexlvii, fig. 9. 
21, ‘Oxford Brass-Rubbing Society,’ ii, p. 38. 


Sir William Symson, | 








‘*Sire Esmound de Burnedisshe,’’ parson of 
Caistor, Norfolk, c. 1360;% ‘‘ Dominus 
Johannes Verieu,’’ Rector of Sandherst, at 
Saltwood, Kent, d, 1370;4 ‘‘ Dominus 
Walterus Frilende,’’ Rector and_ builder 
(1376) of the chapel of Ockham, Surrey ;% 
‘* Dominus Johannes de Worsop,’’ canon of 
Lincoln (1386) ;26 ‘‘ Dominus Henricus de 
Branswell,’’ canon of Lincoln (1395)?? In 
legal documents also we have “Sir John 
Daveys’’ and ‘‘ Sir Nicholas Housebonde,” 
both minor canons of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
(1315) ;28 ‘* Sir William de Tholeshunte and 
Sir John de Haddelee,’’ chaplains in the 
same church (1315);2% ‘‘ Domino Johanni 
vicario ecclesie parochialis ’’ and ‘‘ Domino 
Johanni Byshop capellano’’ (1390-1).50 A list 
of the Rectors of the Church of Middleham, 
Yorks, of the latter part of the fourteenth 
century, gives: ‘1372, D’ns Reginald de 
Thorp, 1378. Mr Ric. de Yeddingham [on 
‘‘Mr”’ see above]. 1378, Dn’s Joh. Alwent. 
1399, Dn’s Ric. de Pykering. 1399, Dn’s Will. 
Reson.’’51 A few examples from early 
literature may suffice here, ‘‘ Sire John and 
Sire Geoffray’’ in ‘ Piers the Plowman’ 
1362-99) ;32 and in Chaucer’s ‘ Canterbury 
Tales ’ (before 1400) ‘‘Daun John”’ and ‘‘ Dan 
John,’’ monks, and ‘‘Sir John,” a priest.5 
Priests sometimes actually signed themselves 
as ‘Sir’? or ‘‘ Master.’? Instances from 
the Plumpton Correspondence®4 are — 
“Your bed[e]man Sir Tho. Betanson,” 
1485, Chaplain to Sir Robert Plumpton; 
‘*Your beadman, Master Henry Hudson,” 
1486, another of Sir Robert’s chaplains; 
‘“‘ Your owne prest and bedman, Sir William 
Catton, chanon of Newburgh,’”’ Nn.p., to the 
same; ‘‘ Your chaplayn and bedman, Sir 
Thomas Thorp, chanan,”’ n.p., to the same; 
“By your owne bedman, Sir Edward 
Birtby,’’ N.p., to the same; ‘‘ By your Bead- 





22, Boutell, ‘Monumental Brasses of Eng- 


Leach, ‘St. Paul’s School before Colet,’ 
Archaeologia, 1910, p. 219. 

29, . Ibid. 
30. ‘Court Rolls of Kingsthorpe, Northants,’ 
in Glover’s ‘ Kingsthorpiana,’ 1883, p. 22. 

31, ‘Church of Middleham,’ p. xxix. 

32, Skeat’s ‘ Langland,’ i, p. 44; ii, p, 218. 

33, Skeat, iv, pp. 168, 242, 270, etc. 

34, * Plumpton Correspondence,’ pp. 49, 50, 52, 
66, 67, 110, 160. 


land,’ 1849, p. 16 
23, Ibid., p. 6. 
24, Druitt, ‘Costume on Brasses,’ p. 82. 
_25. Boutell ‘ Mon. Brasses,’ 1847, p. 18. 
26, Peck, ‘ Desiderata Curiosa,’ 1779, ii, p. 310. 
og Ibid., p. 315. 
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man and servant, Sir Richard Plompton, | times came to be used with a connotation of 
Prest,’’ 1501, to the same, | contempt. In Bale’s pageant of ‘ Kynge 

That the title was recognized in Papal Bulls | Johan,’4? written about 1545, in which the 
seems to be shown from one (1482) of Pope | author as usual fiercely attacks the Catholics, 
Sixtus IV: ‘‘ Dominug Johannes Gryndon, | Sedition, the Vice, says to the King: “In 
capellanus.’’55 Sir John Ferne, Kt., writes every estate of the clargye I play a part. 
‘‘ We have a fir John at home’’ who “‘ never' Sumtyme I can be a monke in a long syd 
speaketh to his parifhoners but in .fuch | cowle, Sumtyme I can be a none and loke 
language as we plow men do well underftand | lyke an owle: Sumtyme a chanon in a 
... I like not this gibberifhe, this Latine: |syrples fayer and whyght, A chapter house 
for we can not tell when he bleffeth nor when | monke sumtyme I apere in syght. I am 
he curfeth us.’’56 Stubbs, in his ‘ Anatomie ower [your] syre John sumtyme with a new 
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of Abuses’ (1585),37 gives an account of 
Whitsun-ales, in which he states that the 
money collected from the church-ales in 
certain towns was intended to be applied ‘‘ to 
repaire their churches and chappels with, 
to buy bookes for service, cuppes for the cele- 
bration of the Sacrament, surplesses for Sir 


John, and such other necessaries.’”? In | 


Lambard’s ‘ Perambulation’ (1596)58 is the 
following passage: ‘‘ With much adoe and 
great difficultie obteined that a poore chapell, 
served with a single Sir John, and destitute 


both of font and churchyard, might remaine | 


standing in the place.’ 

The clerical ‘‘Sir’’ is familiar in the 
drama. Everyone will remember the cases in 
Shakespeare: “‘ Sir Hugh Evans, a Welsh 
parson ’’ ;539 ‘‘ Sir Nathaniel, a curate ”’ ;40 


“Sir Oliver Martext, a Vicar” ;41 “ Sir | 
Topas the curate” ;42 *‘I am one that had | 
Sir | 
Knight ”’ ;% ‘Sir Christopher Urswick ’’ ;%4 | 
“Sir John, a priest.’ In Beaumont and | 


rather go with Sir priest than 


Fletcher’s ‘ Scornful Lady ’ (1616) occurs Sir 
Roger, the curate, who is addressed as 
“Domine ’’ ;46 and so on. 


“Sir John,’’ having become a_ generic 


name for the rank and file of priests, much | 
asnow-a-days ‘‘Tommy Atkins’’ is for the | 
private soldier, or as ‘‘ Jack Ketch ” is for a | 


certain useful functionary, by Reformation 


3, ‘Church of Middleham,’ p. 94. 





%, Lacies Nobilitie, 1586, p. 23. A country- | 


man is speaking. See, too, Bloxam, ‘ Monu- 
mental Architecture, 1834, p. 179; Note. 

37, p. 95 
Camden Society, p. 317. 
“Merry Wives of Windsor’: Dram. pers. 
“ Love’s Labour’s Lost’ Dram. pers. 
“As You Like It’: Dram. pers. 
‘Twelfth Night,’ ii, 24. 
Ibid. III, iv, 298. 
Richard ITI, [V, v. 1. 
propriate here, for Urswick was certainly a fu 


BaBFSEBS 


graduate at the time, being Master of King’s 


Hall, Cambridge. 
4%, Ibid., TI, ii, 111. 
%, iv, 1. 


The ‘ Sir’ is inap- 


| shaven crowne,’’ and so forth through the 
| higher orders to the Pope. Bishop Bradford” 
| furnishes another illustration : 


gospellers’ consciences? Will the queen’s (Mary 
I) highness? She shall then have more to do 
for herself than, without hearty and speedy 
repentence, she can ever be able to answer, 
though Peter, Paul, Mary, James, John, the 
Pope, and all his prelates take her part, with 
all the singing Sir Johns that ever were, are, 
and shall be. 

Bradford was burnt at Smithfield on July 
1,1555. The scurrilous fifteenth-century ballad 
on ‘‘ Syr John”’ and the dangers of well- 
watching, given in  Brand’s ‘ Popular 
Antiquities,’49 evidently refers not to an 
individual, but to a class, and is a satire 
on the ways of parish priests in general. It 
| would be easy to multiply such proofs. Dur- 
ing the great Civil War “Sir John 
Presbyter’’ became a nickname for the Pres- 
byterian preachers.50 

This use of ‘‘Sir’’ seems to have died 
out about the middle of the seventeenth 
century. There is no trace of it, for 
example, in ‘ Archbishop Laud’s Benefac- 
tions to Berkshire,’1636-42,51 or in the body 
of Rous’s Diary, 1625-42.52 In the ‘ Registers 
of St. Paul’s School,’ indeed, the Chap- 
lains cease to be styled ‘‘ Sir’’ after 1557. 

Why ‘‘ John,’’ however, and not Tom, 
Dick, or Harry? It was customary in 
medizeval times, especially among the middle 
| and lower classes, to name a child from the 
| saint’s day or festival on which it was born, 
_ or from the patron saint of his birth-place.™ 


| Who, then, I say, will excuse these mass- 





47. Camden Series, p. 8. 

48. Writings of John Bradford, 
Society, Sermons, etc., p. 391. 

49. Bohn, ii, p. 379. 

50, ‘Rump Poems,’ i, p. 192. 

51, Berks Ashmolean Soc., 1841. 

52, Camden Series. 

53, Ed. Gardiner, 1884. 
| 54, An example of the last will be found in 
! The Herald and Genealogist, iv, p. 572. 


Parker 
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Now in the Roman Calendar no less than | 
forty-nine days are associated with some saint, 
martyr, confessor, or beatus of the name of 
John: nearly one in seven out of the 365 days 
of the year. This will in all likelihood 
account for the frequency with which the | 
name occurred in the community at 
large, Indeed, it is still the com- 
monest Christian name in this country, 
and, to mention no other instances, has 
become typical with us in such phrases as 
“John Bull’? and ‘“‘ John Company.” It 
should be observed, though, that in England 
its popularity dates from after the Norman 
Conquest, before which time, as Camden 
points out,56 Hebrew names were rare. In 
Domesday Book it is relatively uncommon, | 
for while the under-tenants therein show | 
sixty-eight Williams, forty-eight Roberts and | 
twenty-eight Walters, they show but ten 
Johns. But there is reason to believe that 
frequent as this name John grew to be 
among the laity, it became still more so in 
pre-Reformation times among the clergy. | 
Of the 109 ecclesiastics mentioned in the | 
Paston Letters, between 1422 and 1509, 
nearly one-half (fifty-one) are Johns, leaving 
only fifty-eight for all the various other 
names together; while of the four Archbis- | 
hops of Canterbury who appear in the same | 
correspondence three are so called. (The 
last fact, however, is abnormal: the name 
does not recur so often in the Episcopate, The | 
explanation of this probably is that nomen- | 
clature in the higher ranks of the Church 
in those days would be affected by many | 
external and secular influences, and there- 
fore cannot be gauged by the same tests as 
would apply to the classes of society from 
which the inferior orders of the priesthood 
were mainly recruited.) Of the ecclesi- 
astics named in the ‘Narratives of the 
Reformation ’ cited above thirty-eight are 
styled John, all the other names together 
muster but fifty-eight and these include 
bishops. Prevalent as the name was with 
laymen, it certainly never reached the high 
percentages that it did among clerics. When, 
added to this, we can apparently get at some | 
of the reasons for the peculiar frequency with 
which it was borne by clergymen, we are on | 
the way to understanding how it was that 
John with its prefix “Sir” came to be a 
generic name for priests. It often happened 
that a child was from birth destined by its 











55, Nicolas’s List: ‘ Chronology of History,’ | 


p. 124. 
56, ‘ Remains.’ ed. of 1674, p. 64. 


parents for the priesthood, and in that event 


| John may well have seemed to be the most 


appropriate appellation to select. Did not the 
Calendar show that more holy persons had 
borne that name than any other? Did not the 
Calendar show that a priest named John 


| would possess tutelary deities so to speak, 


for one day in every week on an average? Was 
not John the beloved disciple? Was not he 
of the preliminary baptism called John, and 
was it not by Divine command that he was 
so called? What name then, so suitable for 
a priest ? 

Francis PreRREPONT BARNARD. 


BERKELEY HUNTING PAPERS. 


Grorce Lorp BerKetey v. Rowxanp Poot 
AND OTHERS. 

Mr. John Bowles Keeper of New Park to 

Mr, William Archard, Clerk to Mr. John 

Smyth, Steward of the Hundred of Berke- 

ley, And Solicitor to the Said Lord. 
Sr 

I promised to send you by this carrier all 
the particular circumstances that might 
any way concerne the business against Row- 
land Poole but I cannot be altogether a 
man of promise because I cannot yet meet 
with one of the parties whose testimonies 
I concieve will be very materiall. On 
Tuesday next I supose I shall not fayle, in 
the mean time you shall receive here 
inclosed the testimonie of one who met 
Poole in a suspitious manner which here 
followeth as he deleuered it to me. 

Richard Hollister sayeth that the Fry- 
day three weeks before michaelmas last 
(being ye fifth of September) about two 
houres and a half before day he met 
Thomas Patch sonne in law to Rowland 
Poole leading of a horse with a sacke upon 
his backe, Rowland Poole and one other 
whome he knoweth not following the horse 
the stranger on the farther side of the 
horse And called a dog after him but he 
met Poole directlie And will depose it was 
he, 

The sayd fryday morning he went to 
Pooles Shoppe to havesome worke done and 
asked the said Tho Patch for his father 
who answered that he was gone to fetch 
some coles, Hollister replied that he thought 
he had met them with Coles the last night. 
Th° Patch answered that that was not coles 
but something ells. Hollister said that 
he did think where they had bine, it may 
be so quoth Patch but that as it was is farr 
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enough off now, And further sayeth that 
he did not go with them but went to seek 
the mare and brought her into the lane 
to them. 

On the saturday following about 8 of the 
clock in the morning he met Rowland Poole 
comming from Ward Wood end with a 
blackishe sacke uppon his back all blouddie 
at one end and something in the sacke but 
he knows not what and all Pooles breeches 
bloudie about the knees but the bloud was 
not freshe. 

Thother report from Robert Godfrey I | 
suppose will be much like to this only 
differinge too [nights ?] time but that you 
shall receive by the first. Let me entreat 
you to commend my service to Mr. Smyth 
and heare from you by the first conve- 
nience, thus with my love to yourself I 
rest 





Yours in all assurance 

Jo. Bow Les. 
The 18. of Januari 1628. 

Rowland laughes at his Jorney 
I hope he will change | 
[Endorsed] To his very loving friend 
Mr, William Archard at Mr. Mosleis 
howse Great Backside St. Clements London. | 





G. OF. | 


A MACHINE FOR DRILLING CORN, 
1789. 


(HE machine in question was invented by 

Moses Boorn, of Barford, in the parish 

of Downton, Wilts. The application for 
Letters Patent begins : 

Having by long study and experience and at | 

a great expense invented a new machine or | 

engine for sowing all sorts of grain and corn | 


in drills or rows, which would _ sow/| 
or plant any number of drills’ or) 
rows from 3 to 13 or upwards, accord- | 
ing to the width of the machine, at one) 


time at any distance from each other at any 
depth and with any quantity of [illegible] in 
each drill or row required, or to use in all 
kinds of lands and to every possible different | 
mode of cultivation or tillage and by the 
[illegible] labour and expense in sowing and 
much seed corn would be saved as a man with 
a machine drawn by two horses only would sow 
eight acres of land or upwards in a day and | 
with much less seed corn than by the common 
way of broadcast sowings and so the said Moses 
Boorn hoping to be repaid his great expense | 
and for his trouble in inventing the said 
machine and yet wishing to make the same 
public for the promotion and advantage of 
agriculture therefore humbly prayed that his | 
said Majesty would be graciously pleased to | 
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grant him his Royal letters patent for the sole 
making and vending the said machine or 
engine within the Kingdom of England, 
Dominion of States and town of Berwick upon 
Tweed for a term of 14 years. 

The application and plans were “ acknow- 
ledged by Moses Boorn at my house at Hamp- 
stead in County of Middlesex 26 September 
1789 Edw: Montagu.’’ 

The paper on which the plans are drawn 
was made by Portal and Bridges, I presume 
the same firm which made the paper for bank- 
notes; it has much the same impressions 
from the sieves that notes have. 

The drill was much like a modern one. 
There was a seed-box across the top of the 
frame, of a wedge shape, and a shaft carry- 
ing wheels with scoop-like edges revolved at 
the bottom of it, collecting the seed and 
delivering it to the tubes, which lead in turn 


| to the coulters. The quantityof seed sown was 


regulated by the size of the pulleys on the 
driving-wheel and on the seed-box shaft. 


| The drive was taken from a land-wheel, on 
| which were pulleys 8ins., 9ins., and 10 ins. 


in diameter, and thence bya belt to the pul- 
leys at the ends of the seed-box shaft. The 
coulters were arranged in three rows across 


| the frame, and three harrows, abreast, were 


dragged behind the coulters, being fixed to 
the frame of the machine by chains. Pro- 


| vision was made for raising or lowering the 


frame, and also for raising the driving- 


| wheel, and so disconnecting the drive from 


the seed-box. Special wheels were provided 
for use in the seed-box with different kinds 
of grain. 

Moses Boorn did not apparently make a 


| success of the sale, nor recover ‘‘ his great 


expense,’’ as there was an ejectment order 
against him from the house, land and stables 
in 1799. 

However, he managed to provide £2,000 in 
1804 for the marriage of his daughter Mar- 
garet to Henry Foot. 


W. H. YeatMan-Bices. 


DWARD COOTE PINKNEY: THE 
SPELLING OF HIS NAME.—When 
Captain F. L. Pleadwell and I published in 
1926 ‘ The Life and Works of Edward Coote 
Pinkney,’ we spelled the name of that 
American poet as he himself had done in 
his own autograph signature. As we pub- 
lished a facsimile of the signature we dis- 
missed the other spellings of the name 
briefly with the remark that our spelling was 
confirmed by a note of the poet’s wife. But 
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since I have received several queries about the | 
form of the name adopted, it seems worth 
while to synopsize briefly the evidence access- 
ible and considered by Captain Pleadwell | 
and myself deciding upon a forms of the | 
middle and surname. 

About the spelling of the surname there | 
is no doubt. Although the poet’s father, | 
William Pinkney was aware of his kinship | 
to the celebrated South Carolina statesman, | 
Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, whom he met 
both as friend and kinsman, the Maryland | 
branch of the family always seem to have | 
amitted the c, although philologically the | 
derivation from Picquigney, near Amiens in | 
Picardy, makes the longer form preferable. 
But William Pinkney, who was _ himself 
Attorney General of the United States, 
perhaps preferred the name with a difference, 
even though pleased enough to discuss the 
ancestral origin of both families in Durham. 

The middle name, Coote, was so spelled by 
the poet in the one full autograph signature 
known, which occurs on a letter to the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, and a certain Dr. Bump, 
who claimed to have seen the poet’s baptismal 
record said it was there so spelled. In her 
album the poet’s wife wrote the name Coote, 
and preserved a notice of the poet clipped 
from a newspaper in which she corrected the 
printed mis-spelling Coate to Coote. 

But how did the form Coate originate? In | 
the New York Mirror for Jan. 26, 1828, 
William Leggett published a hasty sketch 
of the poet in which the spelled the name | 
Coate. The poet was always called in print, | 
as in most of his signatures, simply Edward | 
C. Pinkney. The middle name was probably | 
pronounced, as my friend Prof. R. S. | 
Forsythe points out, as “‘coat,’’? and Leggett | 
spelled it phonetically. His sketch was the 
source, direct or indirect, of the spelling 
adopted by Rufus Griswold in his ‘ Poets and 
Poetry of America’; by N. P. Willis in 
his edition of Pinkney’s poems, 1844, by 
Edgar Allan Poe, and by Duyckinck—in a 
word by all the apparent ‘‘ authorities ”’ 
who probably had a certain subconscious 
feeling that the name was connected with 
Cotesworth, although it is highly unlikely 
that Edward, who had a brother Charles, was 
named for the South Carolinian. In any 
case, not only did Prof. W. F. Melton, who | 
wrote a sketch of the poet for the Library of | 
Southern Literature, decide, on the basis of 
contemporary evidence, to use the form 
—Coote—even without seeing the decisive | 
signature, but we at last discovered that | 








Leggett himself, the source of all the trouble, 
tried to correct his error. In an article in 
a very obscure little magazine of his own, 
The Critic, New York, Jan. 31, 1829, he 
published a revised and corrected version of 


| his sketch of the poet, whom he then called 


Edward Coote Pinkney. 

THomas OLLIVE MasBort. 

Hunter College of the City of New York. 
EROWPER, LINCOLN, — This name, 
which appears, in conjunction with Gos- 
berkyrke (Gosberton) in Feudal Aids vi. p. 
479, as a possession, in 1412, of Nicholas 
Hebden, Chivaler, is indexed as above, un- 
identified ; it furnishes a curious instance of 


| a Norman-French place-name, which, through 


the vagaries of common speech, has acquired 
the appearance of being Danish in origin. 
In 1396 it was a manor in Gosberton called 
Beaurepaire, which was involved in a suit 
regarding the legitimacy of Katherine, the 
wife of Sir Nicholas Hebden (Assize R. 
Divers Cos. N. 2.34. 4 m 12); her legiti- 
macy was established, and certified 1398 
(Archaeological Journal, Vol. xliii., p. 75). 
In 1463, 1507, 1538, the name had become 
Bealraper (Lincs. Ped. Harl. Soc., p. 952); 
in 1563, Barrowpar (Lincs. Chance. Ing. 
p. m, 229, 136); in 1591, Barrapere (Chanc, 
Ing. p. m. ii. Vol. 295, No. 20). In 1762, 


| and in 1842, Barraper (Recovery R. 2 G. III., 


162. White’s Directory of Lincs.). It is 


| now Barrowby Hall in Gosberton-Risegate; a 
| form which might well have a Danish ori- 


gin; and is identical with that of a village 
near Grantham, which in Domesday Book, 
1086, was ‘‘ Bergebi.’’ 
ALFRED WELBY. 
‘ DOOKEY-HACKY.’’—A young woman in 
Cambridgeshire, in telling me that all 
her arrangements for her afternoon off had 
gone awry, said that ‘‘everything was 
pookey hacky,’’ and when I asked her what 
that meant she said ‘‘all of a muddle ’’—and 
was surprised that I did not know the 
expression, She believed it was a north- 
country word. I cannot find it—or anything 
like it—in the ‘N. E. D.’ nor in the ‘ Dia- 
lect Dictionary.’ ‘i 
J.C. 


HANGING LONDON.—179, Lower Clap- 
ton Road, Hackney. This fine old house, 
built 1714, is to disappear, to make a site 
for workmen’s dwellings, but it is hoped that 
public opinion will save it. For the last 
seventy years it has been a Home for Deaf 

and Dumb Women. 

J. ARDAGH. 
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; ; 
Readers’ Queries. 
A® ALLEGED SOURCE OF ‘TRIS- 
TRAM SHANDY.’—The following pas- 
sage is taken from the second edition of Mrs. 
Piozzi’s ‘ Autobiography,’ etc., edited by 
Abraham Hayward, vol. ii. p. 88: 

What, however, is much more extraordinary, 
is that the famous Tristram Shandy itself is 
not absolutely original; for when I was at 
Derby in the summer of 1744, I strolled by 
mere chance into a bookseller’s shop, where 
however I could find nothing to tempt curiosit 
but a strange book about Corporal Bates, whic 
I bought and read for want of better sport, 
and found it to be the very novel from which 
Sterne took his first idea. The character of 
Uncle Toby, the behaviour of Corporal Trim, 
even the name of Tristram itself, seems to be 
borrowed from this stupid history of Corporal 
Bates, forsooth, 

The date 1744 is strange. Mrs. Thrale was 
born in 1741, 

I should feel greatly obliged for any 
account of this book and its author, and for 
the name of any library which contains it. 

Epwarp BEnsty. 

Much Hadham, Herts. 


AMES CLARKE, CHIRURGEON. — 
James Clarke was a member of the Guild 
of Barber-Surgeons of the City of London. 





At a meeting of the Livery 29 March, 1638, | 


he gave four pounds to the building fund 
of the Guild (see ‘ Annals of the Barber- 
Surgeons’ p, 215). Any information about 
this James Clarke would be welcome. 

Rory FLercuer. 


MBROSDEN AVENUE, WESTMIN- 


STER.—How did this name, agave med 
e vicinity | 


derived from a small village in t 
of Bicester, Co, Oxon, become a street name 
in London ? 

G. F, Tupor. 


| piles sa. on a chief gu. three annulets or, 
with a muliet on the middle pile. These 
correspond, very closely, with the Auldbar 
arms, viz. Ang. three piles sa. on a chief 
of the second, three annulets or. It seems 
not unlikely that one of the many families 
which have inter-married with the Youngs of 


| Seytoun may have some record shewing the 


connection of the Bishop with that house. 


GEorRGE W. YounGER. 
2, Micklenburgh Square, W.C.T. 


‘HEAPSIDE: OLD HOUSE.—By inden- 
ture dated 20 Feb., 1551, Leonard Yeo, 
a Armynell (formerly wife of John 
roke) his wife, and John Eggleston of the 
city of London, grocer, as executors of John 
Broke, leased to Mary the wife of John 


Holwyll, one of the daughters of John 
Broke, 

All that messuage, burgage, howsyngs, 
huyldyngs, shoppes, selers, solars, etc., yn 


Chepe yn the citie of London yn the paryshes 
of our lady at Bowe, in the tenure of Rowlande 
Ila[jerly mercer, called “ the Syngnes of our 
Lady and the Unycorn” yn Chepe afforsaid, 
for three score years to begin immediately after 
the death of the sayd Armynell and not before. 


Can the site of this house be identified ? 
Hueu R. Watkin. 


LEET STREET: POPYNJAY ALYE. — 
By indenture of 20 Feb., 1551, the execu- 


tors lease to Armynell Broke, one of the 
daughters of John Broke, 
| all that messaage and tenement, buyldynge, 


| otal, gardens, shoppe, sellers and solers 


etc., called the Popynjay alye and being yn the 
Popynjaye alye scytuate and beyng yn Flette- 
strette yn the suburbys of London yn the 
parishe of Seynt Brygett now beyng yn the 
tenure and occupation of one Margery Hudson, 
wydow for 29 yeres. 


This reference in 1551 may interest readers. 
Is the name really due to the crest of the 


' Abbots of Cirencester ? 


LEXANDER YOUNG, BISHOP OF 
EDINBURGH AND ROSS.—Can any 
reader of ‘N. and Q.’ give the paternity of 
the above? The information would be ap- | 
preciated greatly. He was born about 1630, 
graduated at Aberdeen 1647; was made, 
Archdeacon of St. Andrews 1666; became | 
4th Bishop of Edinburgh 1672; 34th 
of Ross in 1679, and died in Paris 1683. | 
He is stated to have been born in Aberdeen, | 
and to belong to the family of Young of | 
Auldbar, a branch of the line of Sir Peter | 
Young of Seytoun. He registered his arms | 
at the Lyon Office in 1673, viz. Arg. three 


Hues R. Warxrn. 


RTICLES OF WAR 1674 AND 1677.—In 
‘ History of the British Standing Army, 


' 1660 to 1700,’ by Colonel Clifford Walton, pub- 


lished in 1894, reference is made to two Codes 
of ‘‘ Articles of War ’”’ as here shown :— 

a 1674 (p. 818). A Royal Warrant dated 
at Windsor Castle, 3 Aug., 1674, which, ac- 
cording to Walton, ‘‘ is really a brief code 
of Articles of War.”’ 

b 1677 (p. 809), “Given at H.M.’s 
Castle of Dublin, 14 Jan., 1677.’’ 

Neither of these is in the Library of the 
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British Museum. 
exist? If so, where are they located? | 


o. tet, 1s. 


OOUBLE-SHOT CANNON.—In a_ book | 
entitled ‘A Description of Double-Shot | 
Fire-Arms,’ by John Aitken, M.D., published | 
in 1781, no place of publication given, the | 
following advertisement appears at the 
end :—‘ Double-Shot Cannon are made by the | 
Carron Company.”’ Is anything known as to | 
the construction of these guns? Were they 
ever taken into use, either for land or sea 
service ? 
J. H. Lestie. 
HE ABERCROMBIE ROBINSON.— 
This troopship was wrecked in Table Bay | 
on Aug. 28, 1852. Was the vessel named | 
after Sir George Abercrombie Robinson 
(1758-1832), chairman of the East India 
Company, and when was she built ? 


J. M. Buttocs#. 


| 


DtVipED J URIES.—‘ A Looking-glass for | 

Traytors ’ [1660; vide Thomason Tracts, | 
British Museum, 669, f. 26. (25)] gives an | 
engraving of the scene at the trial of the | 
Regicides at the Old Bailey, October, 1660. | 
I notice that the Jury sat, not all in one box | 
as now, but six on one side of the Court and | 
six opposite. Was this customary in the | 
seventeenth century? If so, when was the | 
present arrangement first adopted ? 

Witrrep H. Hoipen. 


EODATUS PAULETT, LIMMER.—A | 
person described as ‘‘ Deodatus Paulett, | 
lymmer, and Grace his wife, late Grace | 
Asley,’’ appears in the yearly Plea Books | 
(K.P. 23) of the Wigan Court of Pleas, 1652. | 
There are two actions, both cases being | 
against Wigan people, the first for detaining | 
goods, the second an action for debt to the | 
amount of 4s. 8d. The Christian name) 
** Deodatus ’’ is a very odd one, though quite | 
compatible with the Puritan practice of | 
bestowing queer names of religious signi- | 
ficance. A ‘‘limmer”’ or “limner,’’ of course, 
was a portrait-painter or miniaturist, and 
suggests that Paulett was a stranger artist 
visiting Wigan. In Goldsmith’s ‘ Vicar of 
Wakefield’ there is a reference to such itin- 
erant artists: ‘‘ That family had lately got 
their pictures drawn by a limner, who 
travelled the country, and took likenesses for 
fifteen shillings a head.”’ Is anything known 
of this Deodatus Paulett? He is not to be 


Are any copies known to | 


| break a cake in two. 
| in Latin over the pieces and threw them 
| on the table. 





found in the chief general or art reference 
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books. What is known of Deodatus as a 
Christian name? 
A. !. AL 


MOBNY PICTURES IN LONDON. — 

Philipps, the auctioneer, was asked to 
sell, at the auction rooms, on June 20-21, 
1848, a collection of 161 pictures belonging 
to the Comte de Morny, of Paris. I have 
reason to believe that this sale did not take 


| place and was postponed to the year 1852. 


Did it take place in Paris or in London? 
Is it possible to know anything concerning 
the issue of the sale of June 20-21, 1848, in 
London ? 

M. H. 


CLIFFORD’S INN CUSTOM.—When 
the Ancients and members of Clifford’s 
Inn dined together in their old Hall, I believe 
it was the custom for the senior Ancient to 
He then said grace 


Can any of your readers say 
what was the origin of this custom? Were 
there any other customs in connection with 
this Inn? 

ArTHUR W. Marks. 


OGERSON MATTHEWS. — I should be 
grateful for particulars concerning an 
officer of this name in ‘The Green 
Howards.’’ Who were his parents and to 


| what family of Matthews did he belong? 


LronaRpD C, Price. 


ALERIA MESSALINA.—Has a complete 
history of the life of this notorious 
Roman Empress ever been written in Eng- 
lish ? 
JaMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A., SCOT. 


ADAMS FAMILY HISTORY.—I am en- 

gaged upon an intensive research into 
and study of the origins and histories of 
the various families of ap or ab Adam, 
Badham, FitzAdam, de Adams, Adam, 
Adams, Addams, Adamson, McAdam(s), etc., 
with a view to uniting as many of the 
branches as possible. I shall therefore be 
obliged if anyone bearing one of the names 
or interested in the subject will communicate 
with me forwarding as full a genealogy as 
possible, including full names, occupations. 
and abodes of members, dates and places of 
birth or baptism, marriage (particulars). 
death and burial, and other biographical 
details, and stating what old portraits, 
documents, and Family Bible _ records, 
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armorial seals, etc., are in existence, and 
any interesting family traditions as 
tinct from proved facts. If, from my store 
of ‘‘ Adamsiana,’’ it is in my power to assist 
any Adams inquirer with clues as to his 
particular branch, I shall be happy. to do 
80. 
R. BrncHam Apams. 

65, Claverton Street, London, S.W.1. 


[THOMAS VALOIS, ARCHBISHOP OF 


CASHEL.—A modern inscription in the | 


south aisle of the Cathedral of Santiago, 
Spain, commemorates Thomas Valois, Arch- 
bishop of Cashel in Ireland, died 6 May, 
1654, and here buried. What is known of 


him ? 
G. S. G. 


UTLER: HALLEY: TIPPER: TIPER- 

MAN.—According to the ‘D.N.B.’ lvi. 408, 
one John Tipper (d. 1713), almanac-maker, 
was born at Coventry. In 1699, he was elected 
master of Bablake school in that city, in the 
place of Richard Butler. In 1704 he com- 
menced an almanac. 

Was this Richard Butler related, in an 
way, to the Richard Butler of St. Martin’s- 
leGrand, who, as a widower, married 
Catherine Halley, of Greenwich, Oct. 2, 
1722, by licence from Archdeacon Stubbs. 
See ‘Register of Church of S. Margaret 
Lee,’ p. 13; Lee, 1888. 

Is the English surname Tipper connected 
with the Teutonic Tiperman? 

I am informed that in North Germany the 
name Tiperman signifies a hand-worker, and 


? 


that it may have the same meaning as Tip- | 


penhauer—Tubbenhauer, i.e, tub-maker. The 
authority cited is Albert Heintze: ‘ Die 
deutschen Familiennamen _ geschichtlich, 


geographisch, sprachlich,’ Halle a. S., 1908. | 


Can any of your readers in Germany throw 
further light upon this matter ? 
KE. F. MacPrxe. 
135, East Eleventh Place, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
MEDLZVAL WRITERS. — I should be 
_. grateful-if any of your readers could 
guide me to some information regarding the 
medieval writers, Thomas Hokenorton; 
Alan Frissington; Edeson of Warter; John 
Audley of Haghmon( ?) 
A, Smita. 
VIRIAMUS JONES.—I want information 
about an author named Viriamus Jones, 
what his work was and any details of his life, 
Epwarp Urwicx. 


dis- | 
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| DRAGON-KILLERS IN 
| LEGENDS. 


(clviii. 316, 358, 388). 


| FJTERTFORDSHIRE has its St. George in 
| the person of Piers Shonks-of Brent Pel- 
| ham. Earthworks at Beeches in that parish 
| are said to mark the site of his dwelling- 
| house, and a pasture there known as Shonk’s 
Garden is recorded among the endowments of 
| Brent Pelham church as a parcel of wood- 
land called Beches and Shonks. Weever in 
| his ‘ Funeral Monuments,’ 1631, says that 
| in his day the old decayed house, well moated, 
| was still standing, and Salmon in his ‘ His- 
| tory of Herts,’ 1728, records the existence of 
| this moated enclosure, of a barn called 
| Shonk’s Barn, and says that the manor pays 
| Castle Guard to Bishop’s Storttord ‘‘ which 
I believe is still paid to the lord of that 
manor.’’ 


TALES AND 





Y| The place is described in the ‘ Moats and 


| Moated Sites of Hertfordshire,’ by Mr. R. T. 
| Andrews, 


| as being towards the east side of the parish 
| of Brent Pelham, about half a mile from 
| Washall Green. It is reshuneener, enclosing an 
; area of nearly one and half acres, lying at 

about 42 feet Ordnance datum, and running 
| south-west to north-east. The south-west side is 
| not straight, but has two sharp angles in it, 
| which together bring it into its original direc- 
| tion. From one of these angles and from the 
| north-west angle there are two continuing 
| fosses, now dry, which are each nearly 300 feet 
| long, and are connected at their ends by a 
| curved dry fosse. From the south-east point 
| of this connecting fosse a short pond is still 





|in existence, and there are indications that 
there may have been a third enclosure. The 
total area enclosed is at least four and a 
quarter acres. 


This, then, was the site of Shonks’s abode ; 
now for the man and his story. 

The only presumptive member of the 
Shonks family of which there is any record 
is Gilbert Sank, who is 1287 was distrained 
for homage and service and rent of 40s. 6d. 
owing together with fealty and suit of court. 
As to Piers Shonks himself, legend fills the 
gap where history fails. According to the 
seventeenth century inscription on the early 
fourteenth century tomb in Brent Pelham 
church, he died in the year 1086. Some say 





he was a giant in physique, and an ancient 
inhabitant is recorded to have heard of the 
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opening of this tomb! when bones hits | 
would have belonged to a man nine or ten | 
feet high were found. | 

But if Shonks was of ordinary stature he | 
was, in Biblical language, ‘‘ a mighty man of | 
valour,’’ such as, in popular imagination | 
would be pictured as taller than an ordinary | 
man. His very name seems to bear this out | 
for Piers Shonks is none other than Peter | 
Long Shanks or Peter of the Long Legs. 
This, then, is his story. 

The Pelham district was troubled with an 
enormous dragon that committed great havoc 
with the flocks and herds of the neighbour- | 
hood. Piers Shonks, a valiant man and a| 
renowned hunter, determined to destroy the | 
reptile; therefore, fully armed with his 
hounds, so swift of foot that they were said | 
to be winged, he sallied forth in search | 
of the monster. The dogs soon gave tongue, | 
and by their attacks and noise so distracted | 
the attention of the dragon that it gave Piers | 
an opportunity to thrust his spear into a | 
vulnerable part and speedily despatch it. | 
Instantly the death-struggles had ceased the , 
Evil One appeared, vowing vengeance on our | 
hero for having destroyed his emissary, and 
threatening to have Shonks after his death, 
body and soul, whether buried in the church 
or out. Shonks modestly replied that his 
soul was his Maker’s, and, as to his body, 
that should never be the Evil One’s, for his 
burial would not be in the church or outside. | 

Here we may notice Shonks’s shrewdness in | 
making a loophole for escape. The Evil One | 
thought he had him sure but overlooked a | 
middle course which Shonks’s words | 
admitted. If he had said ‘‘ within or not 
within the church,’’ he would have been lost. 
As it was, Shonks directed that he should be 
buried in the wall, neither within nor with- 
out the church. On his deathbed, trusting 
in Divine Providence, Shonks, calling for his | 
bow and arrows, shot an arrow from the win- 
dow, and directed that he should be buried 
where it fell. True to Divine guidance it 
sped its way for a full mile, through one of 
the windows in the south side of the church | 
of Brent Pelham (which prior to the| 
rebuilding of 1860 was built on the skew) | 
and embedded itself in the north wall of the | 
nave. There Shonks was buried, and | 


in this Wall as in a fortress lies. 
Who can tell whether this legend of 


Shonks and the dragon is merely an allegory | 
handed down from Celtic times of the | 
| 


} 





1, Home Counties Magazine, iv. 289-294, 1902, | 
“A Hertfordshire St. George’; by W. B. Gerish. | 


| preceded the present building, 


triumph of good over evil, of Christianity 
over Paganism, or records an actual happen- 
ing in metaphorical language? If the 
former, many analagous illustrations of it 
exist in that of St. George and the dragon. 
At St. Nicholas Church, Norwich, such an 
encounter is recorded in stone. We see an 
angel encountering a dragon, and beneath is 
an inscription ‘‘ Here St. Michael fighteth 


| the Dane dragon.’ 


If, on the other hand, the legend records 
picturesquely a local event, instead of the 
devil let us put William the Conqueror, and 
for the dragon one of his Norman followers 
named Bech. The Saxon Shonks, beloved by 
his people for his prowess, is dispossessed of 
his lands by Bech, who treats him harshly 
and tyrannically: so Shonks slays the Nor- 
man and thereafter lives and dies under the 
protection of the Church, Perhaps he had even 
been the builder of the Saxon edifice which 
and in his 
memory, enhanced by the passing of years, 
the tomb was made for the reception of his 
bones when this church was built in_ the 


| fourteenth century. 


H. C. ANDREWS. 


HE WRITINGS OF PHILLIS WHEAT- 
LEY (clviii. 385).—Of the four articles 


'mentioned by Mr. H. J. Ayuirre, two were 


written by Mr, Ricnoarp H. THornton and 
the other two by the undersigned. Mr. 
THORNTON’s lamented death a few years ago 
makes a reply from him impossible. Since 
those articles were written, in 1909, three 
books relating to Phillis have appeared, all 
in 1915: (1) ‘Phillis Wheatley (Phillis 
Peters) A Critical Attempt and a Biblio- 
graphy of her Writings,’ by Chas. Fred. 
Heartman; (2) ‘Phillis Wheatley (Phillis 
Peters) Poems and Letters First Collected 
Edition,’ edited by Chas. Fred. Heartman, 
with an Appreciation by Arthur A. Schom- 
burg; (3) ‘ Six Broadsides relating to Phil- 


|lis Wheatley (Phillis Peters) With Portrait 


and Facsimiles of Her Handwriting.’ 
Twenty-five copies printed for Chas, Fred. 
Heartman, New York City. 

The sketches of Phillis by Mr. Heartman 
and Mr. Schomburg (who is a negro) are too 
flattering, contain no new facts about Phil- 
lis’s life, and in places are inaccurate. One 
of the broadsides is interesting, being a reli- 
gious poem (in 21 four-line stanzas) da’ 

‘‘ Hartford, August 4, 1773,’’ and entitled 
«An Address to Miss Phillis Wheatley, Ethi- 
opian Poetess, in Boston, who came from 
Africa at eight years of age, and soon be- 





1930. 
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Christ.’ , . . Composed by Jupiter Hammon, | 
a Negro Man belonging to Mr. Joseph Lloyd, | 
of Queen’s Village, on Long-Island, now in 
Hartford.”’ | 

The question of authorship remains exactly | 
where it was in 1909. The authenticity of | 
the poems was abundantly attested in the | 
years 1770-1784 by John Wheatley, her | 
master, and by the leading clergymen and | 
others of Boston, who either knew her per- | 
sonally or knew about her. Among Phillis’s 
contemporaries the only doubting voice was | 
that of Thomas Jefferson, who, as a Vir- | 
ginian, could have had no personal knowledge 
of her; and among moderns that of Mr. 
THORNTON, who, however, failed to show why 
‘internal evidence stamps them [the poems] 
as a literary fraud.’’ The present writer con- 
siders that the weight of evidence is over- 
whelmingly in favour of the authenticity of 
Phillis’s writings, 





ALBERT MATTHEWS. 
Boston, U.S.A. 


IR WILLIAM JONES: TRANSLITER- 
ATION OF ORIENTAL ALPHABETS 
(clviii, 428, s.v. ‘Gregory as a Name for the 
Devil ’).—The Society mentioned by Mr. 
G. H. Wurirts is the Asiatic Society of Ben- 
gal, which is the mother of all Asiatic 
Societies, founded in Calcutta in 1784, and 
still as vigorous as ever. Sir William Jones 
did very much for it, and perhaps the more 
lasting of his services is the present system 
of transliterating Asiatic languages, later 
on adopted by the Government of India. It 
was at first called the Jonesian System, and 
then the Hunterian System, from Sir Wil- 
liam Hunter’s works about a century later, 
in which it was adopted with but little mod- 
ification. It may be worth while to note 
that in 1884—exactly a century after Sir W. 
Jones wrote his famous article—the Military 
authorities in India were forced to adopt his 
system for all Army names, as they had 
begun to insert the names of Indian officers 
in the Army List, and had to settle on a fixed 
system of spelling them, or they could not | 
be indexed, 
In 1893, or more than a century after Sir | 
W. Jones, the Madras Government produced 
a truly wonderful series of very large volumes, 
called the ‘Madras Manual of Administra- 
tion,’ containing an astonishing amount of 
accurate information on every conceivable 
subject interesting to an administration, but 
unfortunately the innate conservatism of that 
Government induced it to adopt deliberately 
the old, and then still customary, haphazard 











a 
came acquainted with the Gospel of Jesus | 
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system of spelling Oriental words in English 
characters. The result is that no one could 
find anything in it at all, were it not that 
many of the terms are indexed on _ the 
Hunterian system. It is thus largely wasted, 
which is a great pity. 

Rather earlier—about 1887, in my time in 
Burma—the Government was forced to take 
up the question of transliterating names 
of places. But the problem differed from 
that in India. Burmese, like English, is a 
language using an alphabet totally foreign 
to it. The result is that spelling has little 
reference to sound, and a spelling-book is as 
much the necessary equipment of a Burmese 
child as of an English one. Young officers 
had to have travelling allowances, and maps 
for the wilder parts—especially for Upper 
Burma during and after the then recent war 
—were vague, and, it became a common trick 
to spell the same Burmese name in different 
ways, with distances marked between them 
to swell out travelling bills, which the Fi- 


| nance Department could not check. This was 


circumvented by a list showing every recog- 
nised village in Burma in Burmese charac- 
ters and the equivalent spelling in English, 
and then came about a fixed system of trans- 
literating—or rather transcribing, for trans- 
literation leads there to unintelligibility— 
Burmese names officially. 

Before Sir William Jones’s time, rather 
awkward attempts had been made at a settled 
method of representing Asiatic scripts in the 
Latin letters of Europe, and were adopted 
by scholars, public writers, map-makers like 
Tennail and soon. Their method lasted on 
for many years after Jones had died. Mean- 
while—as it still largely does—the British 
public in India adhered to the old ‘‘ common 
sense,’? but bewildering, spelling of all 
Oriental words. 

R. C. Tempte. 


ST: GEORGE’S, HANOVER SQUARE: 

BURIAL GROUND (celviii. 368, 410).— 
The versions of the monumental inscriptions 
on Sterne given at the latter reference differ 
in over fifty details from those in the third 
edition of Professor Wilbur Cross’s ‘ Life 
and Times of Laurence Sterne’ (1929), pp. 
494-496. The difference is chiefly in the use 
of capitals and in punctuation. ‘‘ Requise- 
cat,’”’ six lines from the end, ante p. 411, 
may be merely a printer’s slip, but what is 
““fraudes,’’ line 10 in the same column, 
where Mr. Cross has ‘‘ Prudes”? And has 
the ‘‘ Brother Masons’ ’’ inscription ‘ Senti- 
mental Journal,’ or ‘Journey,’ as Mr. Cross 
gives it? Further, Mr. ArpacH has 55 
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= | 
against Mr. Cross’s 53, as Sterne’s age when | 
he died, according to his masonic admirers. | 
On p. 495 of Mr. Cross’s book we read, 

Thirty years ago the owner of his uncle Rich- 
ard’s seat near Halifax corrected the obvious 
mistakes in age and date of death on the head- | 
stone, and erected a footstone having the more 
appropriate inscription: [which then follows]. 

I should naturally understand this to mean 
that the date ‘‘ September 13th,’’ and the | 
age ‘‘53’’ on the earlier stone were now 
altered. Sterne died at the age of 54. But 
the article in ‘N. and Q.’ and Mr. Cross 
in his book both present the original mistakes. 
Are they still on the “‘ headstone,’’ or not ? 


Epwarp Bens ty. 


PIMLIco (clviii. 408, 445, 463; clix. 12).— 
The Pimlico which is connected with 
Clitheroe in Lancashire does not appear to | 
have an ancient name. In the Middle Ages 
there was a region of pleasant pasture-land, 
known as Greenlache, and at some period or 
other the name was changed to Pimlico. It 
is easy to believe that there was a garden | 
there. But ‘‘ progress’”’ began, and, as is | 
not unusual in such cases, the locality 
deteriorated fast. Lewis, writing of Clith- | 
eroe in 1849, says ‘‘the neighbourhood 
abounds with an inexhaustible bed of lime- 
stone; at Pimlico, a short distance north- 
ward from the town ten kilns are kept burn- | 
ing forty weeks in the year, and produce in | 
the aggregate 4,000 windles or 28,000 strikes, | 
weekly.’’ There is no suggestion here and | 
little likelihood even of a garden and good | 
beer. 1 

It is easy to bring evidence to prove that | 
there is no connection between Pimlico and | 
Pamlico Sound. In a map published in | 
Dublin in 1744 there is a Pamticoe Sound | 
into which the Pamticoe river falls. The | 
native population, once so large, was made | 
up of Tuskeruro, Woccon and Pamticoe | 
Indians. Pamplico is another name of the | 
river, the fourth of the considerable rivers | 
that flow to the Atlantic through North 
Carolina. 








T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


LITTLE CHELSEA (celvii. 459; elviii. 31, 

287). — When I was a boy, about 
seventy years ago, I lived in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Walton St., and the district 
was then known as Upper Chelsea. 

There was then a large market-garden 
extending the whole length of Walton St. 
from St. Saviour’s Church to within a few 
yards of what is now called Ovington St. and 





then the length of that street to Moore 
St., where it meet the grounds of the 
Pavilion. The garden was the property of 
a Mr, Catlow, who kept a fruit and flower 
shop in Pont St. The Miss Catlows were 
the joint authors of a handsome (as I remem- 
ber it) 4to book in 2 vols, with coloured plates, 
The ground is now occupied by Cadogan 
Square and Lennox Gardens, but for some 
years previous to being built on it was 
Prince’s Cricket Field, and many very im- 
portant matches were played there. 
R. Me. 


| GABERLUNZIES (clviii. 440; clix. 14), — 


Licensed beggars were so named from the 
gaberlunzie ’’ or wallet which they carried. 
The letter z in the word represents the 


“e 


_consonantal y, and should be so sounded, as 


in such Scottish names as Cadzow, Dalziel, 
Menzies, etc, The word is pronounced as if 
written ‘‘ gabberloonyie.’’ Beggars were 
regulated under many Acts of the Scottish 
Parliament. In 1424 it was enacted that 
‘‘na Thiggers [mendicants] be  thoiled 
[allowed] to beg betuixt fourteene and three- 
score ten zeires, bot [unless] they be seene 
be the councelles of the Tounes or of the 
Lande that they may not winne their Living 
vther waies. And they that salbe thoiled 
to beg sall haue a certaine takin [badge] on 
them.’’ In 1503 they were prohibited from 
begging outside the boundary of their native 
parish, and it was further enacted that none 
should be allowed to solicit alms ‘‘ except 
cruiked folk, seik [sick] folk, impotent folk 


| and weak folk.’’ 


Herpert MaxweEtt. 
Monreith. 

(URIOUS CHRISTIAN NAME (elviii. 

441).—The daughter of Andrew Sowle, a 
Quaker bookseller of the seventeenth century 
in London, bore the name of Tace or Tacy. 
She was a practical printer as well as a 
bookseller, and took over her father’s business 
about 1691. In 1706 she married Thomas 
Raylton, and Tace Sowle Raylton was 
probably her daughter. Some account of 
Tace Sowle is given in John Dunton’s ‘ Life 


and Errors’ (1705), p. 300. 
W. J. Cartton. 


I do not think that Tacye was a 
particularly uncommon name, One bearer 
of it Tacye Reade, married at Bishops Cleeve, 
Glos., in 1595, Richard Godbehere — one of 
the most curious surnames I have encoun- 
tered, Tacye Godbehere was a widow in 1624, 
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living at Woodmancote, near Bishops Cleeve. | 
See T'ransactions Bristol and Gloucestershire | 
Archeological Society, vol. 1, p. 307. 

C. Roy HuptestTon. 


OLDIERS’ SONGS  (clviii. 459 s.v. ‘A | 
French Song’). — Messrs, Brophy and | 
Partridge do not actually claim, in the intro- 
duction to their really excellent ‘ Songs and 
Slang of the British Soldier,’ that all which | 
they print originated in the Great War, but | 
suggest, or leave the impression, that most | 
are of that date. It is therefore worth men- | 
tioning that ‘‘ Here’s to Good Old Beer’? (p. | 
40) is very much older. We sang it in Col- | 
lege at Eton (except two stanzas, and those 
we knew) about 1800, and I suspect that it | 
is of a much earlier time still. We added a 
chorus, not given by Messrs. Brophy and 
Partridge, ‘‘ For there’s Balm in Gilead 
’? which seemed to me to add greatly to 
its attractiveness, — 


ae ey 
S. GaAsELeEE. 


HE ‘‘AUTHORISED VERSION”? (clviii. 

461).—The Authorised Version of the Holy 
Bible arose out of a conference between the 
High ‘and Low Church parties, convened by 
James I. at Hampton Court Palace in| 
January 1604, a few months after he came to | 
the throne. The King himself sketched out | 
the plan to be adopted, but nothing further | 
was done at the conference. The revisers | 
were chosen with extreme care and apparently | 
without reference to party. It is not known | 
in what manner they were selected, but it 
is most likely that the names were suggested 
to the King by the Universities, who | 
approved of the choice, and the list was com- | 
plete by June 30. On July 22, 1604, the | 
King wrote to Bancroft that he had “ ap- | 
pointed certain learned men, to the number 
of four and fifty, for the translation of the 
Bible,’ and requiring him to take measures 
whereby he might be able to recompense the 
translators by church preferment. There is 
some discrepancy as to the number engaged 
upon the work. The King speaks of fifty- 
four, but only forty-seven names appear on 
the list. 

When at length the whole plan was ready 
for execution, the translators were divided 
into six companies, of which two met 
respectively at Westminster, Cambridge and 
Oxford, and the whole of the work was 
divided amongst them as follows :— 
Westminster— 


Dr. L, Andrews, Dean of Westminster. | 
Dr. J. Overall, Dean of St. Paul’s 
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Dr. A. de Saravia, Canon of Canterbury. 
Dr, R. Clark, Fellow of Christ’s Coll., 
Camb. 
Dr, J. Layfield, Fellow of Trinity Coll., 
Camb. 
Dr. R. Teigh. 
Mr, F. Burleigh. 
Mr. G. King, Fellow of King’s Coll., Camb. 
Mr. Thompson, Clare Hall, Camb. 
Mr. Bedwell. 
(Genesis to II Kings inclusive). 
Cambridge— 


Mr. Lively, Fellow of Trinity Coll. 
Mr. Richardson afterwards, Master of 
Trinity Coll. 
Mr. Chatterton, Master of Emm. Coll. 
Mr, Dillingham, Fellow of Christ’s Coll. 
Mr, Harrison, Vice-Master of Trin. Coll. 
Mr, Andrews, afterwards Master of Jesus 
Coll. 
Mr. Spalding, Fellow of St. John’s. 
Mr. Byng, Fellow of St. Peter’ Coll. 
(1 Chron, to Eccles. inclusive). 
Oxford— 
Dr, Harding, Pres. of Magd. Coll. 
Dr. Reynolds, Pres. of Corpus Christi 
Coll. 
Dr. Holland afterwards, Rector of Ex. 
Coll. 
Dr. Kilbye, Rector of Lincoln Coll. 
Dr. Miles Smith, Brasenose Coll. 
Dr. R. Brett, Fellow of Lincoln Coll. 
Mr, Fairclough, Fellow of New Coll. 
(Isaiah to Malachi). 
Ca -nbridge— 
Dr. Duport, Master of Jesus Coll. 
Dr. Branthwait, Master of Caius Coll. 
Dr. Radcliffe, Fellow of Trin. Coll. 
Dr. Ward, afterwards Master of Sid. Coll. 
Mr, Downes, Fellow of St. John’s Coll. 
Mr. Boys, Fellow of St. John’s Coll. 
Mr. Ward, Fellow of King’s Coll. 
(The Apocrypha). 
Oxford— iis 
Dr, T, Ravis, Dean of Ch. Ch. 
Dr. G. Abbott, Dean of Winchester. 
Dr, R. Eedes, Dean of Worcester. 
Dr. G. Thompson, Dean of Windsor. 
Mr, (Sir H.) Savile, Provost of Eton. 
Dr, Perin, Fellow of St. John’s Coll, 
Dr. Ravens, Fellow of St. John’s Coll. 
Dr. Harmer, Fellow of New Coll. 
(The four Gospels, Acts, Apocalypse). 
W estminster— 


Dr. W. Barlow, Dean of Chester. 
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- Dr, Hutchinson 2 

Dr. T, Spencer, Pres. of Corp. Chr. Coll., 
Ox. ? 


Mr. Fenton ? 

Mr, Rabbett 

Mr. Sanderson ? 

Mr. Dakins, Fellow of Trin. Coll., Camb. 


(Romans to Jude inclusive). 


Some of the greatest scholars of the period 
are to be found amongst them. Dr. Andrews, 


afterwards Bishop of Winchester, was 
familiar with Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, 
Greek, Latin, and at least ten other 


languages, while his knowledge of patristic 
literature was unrivalled. Dr. Overall was 
Regius Professor of Theology, and afterwards 
Bishop of Norwich; Bedwell the greatest 
Arabic scholar of Europe; and Sir Henry 
Savile the most learned layman of his time. 

No doubt can be entertained as tc their 
ability, and at the same time they were not 
allowed to indulge in any individual fancies, 
as they had to work under a code of rules, 
probably drawn up under the direction of 
Bancroft. The preface was written by Dr. 
Miles Smith, afterwards Bishop of Gloucester, 
on behalf of his fellow-labourers, 

When the revision was completed at the 
different centres, two members were chosen 
from each company to superintend the final 
preparation of the work for the press in 
London. It was printed by R. Barker in 
1611. 

The Report on the making of the Version of 
1611, presented to the Synod of Dort, 7th 
session, 20 Nov., states, ‘‘ Lastly, the very 
Reverend the Bishop of Winchester, Bilson, 
together with Dr. Smith, now Bishop of 
Gloucester, a distinguished man, who had 
been deeply occupied in the whole work from 
the beginning, after all things had _ been 
maturely weighed and examined, put the 
finishing touch to this version.” 

For fuller information your correspondent 
should consult Westcott’s ‘ History of the 
English Bible’ and Pollard’s ‘ Records of 
the English Bible,’ Hoare’s * Evolution of 
the English Bible’ and McComb’s ‘ Making 
of the English Bible’ also contain some in- 
formation which may be useful. 

James SwIrt. 

Public Library, Worcester. 


HESWARDINE: COTAMORE (clviii. 
461).—Wardine (i.e. Worthyn, -ign, 
-ine) > O.E. Weording: enclosure or small 
homestead. This terminal was in use in 
other counties besides Salop. It occurs in 
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1086 Glouc.: Brocowdrdinge, (1150) Brock- 
wordin, (1189) Broc Wardine, for Brock- 
worth, Co. Glos.; while Co. Hereford gives 
us Bredewerdin 1190 (c.) (‘ Brecon Cart:’) 
and Blakworthin c, 1310. Field-names, such 
as ‘‘ Cliffadine,’’ ‘‘Ankerdine,’’ and ‘‘ Shep- 
herdine ’’ may be suspected; likewise in Co. 
Glos. It is O.E. Worthyn, an extension of 
Worthig; cf. Worthy, nr. Berkeley, and 
Wolfardis-worthy (Co, Devon). " ‘ 
T.C, B. 


According to ‘ The Chief Elements in Eng- 
lish Place-Names’ (Eng. Place-Name Soc., 
vol, i. pt. 2), the suffix ‘‘ wardine’’ or 
‘‘worthine’’ is derived from Old English 
‘* wordig,’’ ‘‘ wordign,”’ apparently meaning 
a small enclosure. It occurs in place-names 
in Cheshire, Shropshire, Herefordshire, 
Gloucestershire and Wiltshire, and _ the 
‘* worthys ’’ of Devonshire and Somerset are 
of the same origin. 

Hawarden (Flintshire), early form ‘‘ Haw- 
ardine,’? and Northenden (Cheshire), ‘‘ Nor- 
wordine ’’ in Domesday, are no doubt also 
instances. In the Worcestershire volume of 
this Society, ‘‘ Bolewardyn ’’ (bull-enclosure) 
and ‘‘ Wodeworthin,’’ are noted among field 
names, 

The compounds with which this element is 
found will have local and personal origins. 


R. 8. B. 


HANGING LONDON (clviii. 459).—Al- 
though the historic Angel at Islington 

has long since been swallowed up by Lyons’, 
the name is still preserved by a station on 
the City and South London ‘“‘ Tube,”’ called 
The Angel, and by the L.C.C. trams and 
various omnibus company’s routes, which 
make this, by name, a “‘ stop point.’’ 

Whether the L.C.C.’s coming Improvements 
Bill becomes law, or no, the equally well- 
know Elephant and Castle, in South London, 
will be just as well commemorated, because 
there are, and have been for some years, 
two Elephant and Castle stations on the City, 
South London and Bakerloo and South 
Eastern Railways, ‘respectively, and, here 
again, the name is kept in mind by the trams 
and motor-buses. The projected new name 
Elephant Circus, is good, in these prosaic 
times, and savours somewhat of humour. 

E. E. Newton. 
Hampstead, Upminster, Essex. 


QLD SONGS (clviii. 461).—My ‘ England’s 


Oldest Hunt’ (being the history of the 
| Sinnington [not Swimington] Bilsdale and 
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Farndale packs) gives several old songs and 
references to Towler (not Jowler); and Mr. 


Scarth Dixon’s ‘ Hunting in Olden Days’ 
contains some of the Sinnington songs. 
There are two sets of verses, beginning 


“ Bright Phoebus,’’ in ‘ The Sportsman’s 
Vocal Cabinet ’ (1830), I have a consider- 
able collection of old hunting songs, but no 
music, though I well remember the semi- 
chant-like tunes to which they were sung. 
J. Farrrax-BiakeBoroucH. 


‘HAKESPEARE IN THE ABBEY (elviii. 

461).—Shortly after his death it was 
proposed to remove his remains to the Abbey, 
but the idea was soon abandoned. The 
monument in Poet’s Corner, called by Horace 


Walpole ‘‘ preposterous,’? was erected by 
public subscription in 1741, ‘‘ Kent des., 
Scheemakers sculpt.” The leaden effigy 
of Shakespeare, once at Drury Lane 


Theatre and now at West Ham, is a free 
adaptation of the Abbey figure by Cheere, a 
pupil of Scheemakers. The Garrick Mem- 
orial, by Webber, also in Poet’s Corner, con- 
tains a medallion of Shakespeare. 

J. ARDAGH, 


The statue in question found place in the 
Abbey in 1740 at the instance of a group of 
literary men which included Alexander Pope. 

It was the conception of William Kent, 
architect of the Horse Guards building. 
Inferentially responsibility for the ‘ Tem- 
pest’ misquotation might rest with the 
carver—Peter Schumakers or Sheemakers. 

The heads at the corners of the pedestal 
are said to represent, Queen Elizabeth, 
Henry V and Richard III (see Muirhead’s 
‘London,’ 1918 Ed., p. 91). 

Wittram R. Power. 

MERICAN ICE IN CHINA (elviii. 423). 

—I think the statement occurs in ‘ The 
Maritime History of Massachusetts.’ I 
unfortunately have not the book by me, and 
cannot therefore give chapter and _ verse. 
The date would be about 1845. 


CHARLES BRIDGE, 


RECORDS OF THE 4th QUEEN’S OWN 
~ HUSSARS (clviii. 354, 442).—The correct 
tile of R. §. Farquharson’s book is. 
Crimean Campaigning and Russian Im- 
prisonment.’ By One of the ‘‘ Six Hundred.” , 
[t was published in Dundee in 1889, by W. 


- D. C. Thomson, pp. iv. 140, foolscap 
vO. 


J. H. Leste. 
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The Library. 

Scipio Africanus in the Second Punic War. 
By Howard H. Scullard. (Cambridge 
University Press. 12s, 6d. net). 

[THE Thirlwall Prize Essay for 1929, this 

study begins with a discussion of the 
authorities for the Second Punic War. Our 
material for the ancient hstory of Greece 
and Rome is such that re-valuation of it 
tends, on the whole, to diminish confidence 
in it. All the work done and being done 
in the copious original sources for medieval 
and later history is raising the standard 
of sufficiency in this respect, and Dr. 

Scullard’s interesting and searching scrutiny 

of Polybius and Livy, and the predecessors 

on whom they depended, brings out afresh 
the relatively immense part played by the 
personality, imagination, faculties and 
limitations of the individual writer in the 
creation of the classical world and its events 
so familiar to us all. This is to acknowledge 
an irremediable precariousness, for the means 
of checking statements are inadequate ; it is 
also to realise the strength of the tempta- 
tion which has brought the here debateable 
industry known as Quellenkritik all to prom- 
inently into play. 

Side by side with increased respect and 
demand for contemporary and documentary 





material, has grown up among us a new 
appreciation of the value, within certain 


limits and subject to due cautions, of tradi- 
tion. Here Dr. Scullard has a good deal to 
say, for there is no Roman hero of legend 
more fully developed than Scipio Africanus. 
In general we follow his account with ap- 
proval ; but find two points to criticise: first, 
the over elaborate comparison, verging on 
ineptitude, between Scipio and Lord Curzon ; 
secondly (a deeper-going exception), the 
vacillating treatment of Scipio’s character, 
and in general of the frequent behaviour of 
genius, in regard to religion and to mystical 
apprehensions. We gather that the author 
is not merely uncertain as to Scipio, but is 
also not convinced one way or another in his 
own mind as to possibilities or probabilities 
in this region. He does not seem to rule it 
all out, nor yet to allow it as part of the 
normal constitution of things. His uncer- 
tainty blurs an otherwise impressive por- 
trait study. 

The accounts of the progress of the war; 
of the successive battles; and of Scipio’s 
insight into the truth of the situation, and 
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his remodelling of the Roman army are all 


done with a praiseworthy care, which quota- | 


tions show to be reinforced and illuminated 
by close reading of modern books on the main 
and related topics. Dr. Scullard also does 
usefully in bringing out something of the 
lost facts which must underlie the facts 
which have come down to us—principally the 
excellence and the originality of Scipio’s 
organization not only in matters of the new 
training and arming of the troops but also 
in those of commissariat, intelligence and 
staff-work, 

It is a pity that the English style of the 
book is somewhat poor. 


apt to fail in what we may call the minor 
logic of construction. Is there nct some- 
thing odd in suggesting that any line of 
conduct in the Roman world of the early 
second century B.c. might sow “‘ seeds of sus- 
picion of Pharisaism ”’ ? 


BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


The Summer Catalogue of Mrssrs. JOHN 
and Epwarp Bumpvs brings before a number 
of interesting first editions, and a few gocd 
autograph letters. Among the latter may 
be noted four of Christina Rossetti’s ad- 
dressed to Dr. and Mrs. Heimann (1850-64: 
£18); one of Thackeray’s (1859: £20) and 
one of Trollope’s (1882: £5 5s.). Among first 
editions we noted Flecker’s ‘ The Old Ships’ 
(£1 12s. 6d.); Strachey’s ‘Queen Victoria’ 


(1921: £4 4s.); A. A. Milne’s ‘When We | 
and | 


Were Very Young’ (1924: £16) 
‘Winnie-the-Pooh’ (£9 Qs.); Kipling’s 
‘Jungle Book’ and ‘ Second Jungle Book’ 
(1894, 1895: £45); Galsworthy’s ‘Man of 
Property’ (1914: £35) and Walter De La 
Mare’s ‘ Peacock Pie’ (1913: £5 15s.). Of 
older standard authors in first editions here 
are Jane Austen with ‘Emma’ (1816: £21) 
and ‘ Northanger Abbey’ and ‘ Persuasion ’ 
(1818: £34); Boswell’s ‘Life of Johnson ’ 


(1791: £155); ‘ Alice’s Adventures in Won- | 


derland’ and ‘Alice Through the Looking 
Glass,’ the former in the second issue (1866, 
1872: £115); Fielding’s ‘Amelia’ (1752: 
£75) and Trollope’s ‘Orley Farm’ (1862: 
£5 15s.). An impressive item is La Fon- 
taine’s ‘ Fables Choisies’ in the ‘‘ Oudry”’ 
edition, printed at Paris, 1755-57, 4 vols. 
folio, bound in old red morocco by Bisiaux, 
whose ticket is on the title-page of vol. i. 


Printed by The Bucks Free Press, Ltd., at 
the County of Bucks, and published 
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Where the writer’s | 
own interest is—or appears to be—heightened | 
it improves; but in general it is halting, and | 


| charge. 
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For this the price asked is £695. The work 
of the modern presses is well represented. 
We may take as examples the Spenser of the 
Ashendene Press (1923-1925: £115) ; the ‘ Sir 
Isumbras’ (a copy printed in red and black 
on vellum) of the Kelmscott Press (1897: 
£35), and the vellum copy of Nettleship’s 
‘ Virgil’ (1912: £24). Under ‘ Addenda’ we 


| noticed the edition printed at Stratford-on- 


Avon in 1908 of the Works of W. B. Yeats 
(£7 7s.). 

Catalogue No. 122 of Mr. Bernarp HALtr- 
pay’s collection of old and rare books, con- 
tains a pretty good copy, in the original sage 
green cloth, of the first edition of R. L. 
Stevenson’s ‘ Treasure Island ’—1883; the 
price asked is £65. A curious item (1615: 
£5 5s.) is James Maxwell’s ‘ Admirable and 
Notable Prophesies uttered in former times 
by 24 famous Romain-Catholickes concerning 
the Church of Rome’s defection, tribulation 
and reformation.’ A ‘‘ Vinegar Bible” 
(1717) is offered for £15 15s. Andrew Maun- 
sell’s ‘ Catalogue of English printed Bookes,’ 
the two parts in one folio volume, is also to 


| be had here, in a fine copy for which £150 


is asked (1595). A fourth edition of Tyn- 
dale’s English version of the New Testament, 


| published in 1550, for £50; Drayton’s ‘ Poly- 


olbion’ (1622: £25); Croker’s own copy, 
with his numerous annotations, of Boswell’s 
‘Life of Johnson’ in the 1822 edition from 
the library of John Murray (£45); a copy 
of the rare edition of 1605 of ‘ The Countess 
of Pembroke’s Arcadia’ (£25), and a first 
edition (1698) of Hennepin’s ‘ New Discovery 
of a Vast Country in America extending 
above four thousand miles between New 
France and New Mexico’ are, in their sev- 
| eral ways, attractive examples of the some- 
what more expensive books. Among less 
expensive ones the collector with a lightish 
purse will also find plenty to choose from. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately. 

Approvep ‘Queries’ are inserted free ot 
Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 


The Manager will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. and Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 
their Offices, 20, High Street, High Wycombe, in 
at 14, Burleigh Street, London, W.C.2. 
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